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COMMUNITY MOTIVES.* 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1851. 

I REPRESENT to myself the objects sought 

in life under four forms, that may be 
stated thus: 1st, present pleasure; 2d, 
ultimate worldly pleasure, with money making 
as the means of procuring it; 3d, ultimate 
spiritual pleasure; and 4th, improvement 
as the means of that. Improvement stands 
related to ultimate spiritual pleasure or uni- 
versal pleasure, just as money-making and 
property stand related to worldly pleasure. 
There is in both cases pleasure consid- 
ered by itself and pleasure represented by 
gain, which in the end is the same thing 
on the large scale. Money-making is an ac- 
cumulation of the means of worldly pleasure. 
So improvement is the accumulation of the 
means of spiritual and universal pleasure. 

Observe that the first two objects named 
are one in character, and so are the last two. 
It makes no difference whether we seek pres- 
ent enjoyment or money as the means of future 
enjoyment ; in either case we are sensualists, 
occupied with superficial, transient things. 
On the other hand, seeking spiritual, uni- 
versal, eternal pleasure, is identical with seek- 
ing improvement, on which our capability for 
universal and eternal pleasure depends. Our 


*This discourse was delivered at a time when a serious 
struggle was going on between two Classes in the Community ; 
Which struggle, we are happy to say,camie toa good end long ago. 


eternal good carries with it a set of means, 
just as the lower pleasure-seeking requires its 
accessories. The grand distinction between a 
spiritual man and a carnal man, is that the 
first bends his whole energies to the attain- 
ment of spiritual and eternal pleasure, and to 
improvement as the means of it; while the 
carnal man devotes himself to present pleasure, 
and to the accumulation of outward sensual 
things as the means of it. 

It is this high object of eternal pleasure, 
and the accumulation of the means of it, 
for which this Community was instituted. 
If a person’s attention is on other objects in 
seeking connection with the Community, as 
on eating and drinking and clothing, or on 
comfortable quarters, good social relations, 
and a place for his children, or if these come 
in even as a part of his object, so allowing a 
mixture of inducements, he joins the Community 
with entirely different motives from what I 
have in life, and from those of the Commu- 
nity itself as a spiritual body. If my mind 
had been set on such objects as have been de- 
scribed, I should have availed myself of the 
opportunities I had, and should have made 
life a comfortable affair without much difficulty. 
I was surrounded with inducements to set- 
tle down and enjoy my fortune and fam- 
ily. But I have turned aside from these 
objects, and devoted my abilities and fortune 
to setting up this school for spiritual im- 
provement; and I have reason to know that 
the leading members have been governed by 
the same principle. To secure a comfortable 
home is not, I repeat, the main object of the 
Community, and no one can come into full 
fellowship with this body until he has 
risen above such material considerations into 
sympathy with the higher and unselfish objects 
of the Community. If a steam-boat-passen- 
ger should assume that the furnaces are made 
simply to give him the comfort of a fireside, 
he would right away find himself in serious 
difficulty with the engineer and fireman. He 
would be made to clearly understand, that 
though the furnaces might serve a useful pur- 
pose as stoves, their most important function 
is to produce steam by which the boat may be 
propelled. The mistake of such a passen- 
ger would be foolish indeed, but no worse 
than that of those who propose to join 
this Community for the sake of getting into 
more comfortable quarters. I say again to 
all such persons who have joined or intend to 
join us, the object of our organization is not 
to afford present pleasure to individuals, but 





to form a school of improvement—to gain 


spiritual, eternal, universal pleasure. This is 
a great object; and if your conceptions of it 
have been wrong, you must correct them, and 
make your thoughts and deeds correspond to the 
truth. The Community is like the furnace of 
an engine—not a stove; but, so far as the 
benefit you are seeking from it is present 
pleasure and mere personal’comfort, you are 
endeavoring to turn the furnace into a stove, 
and you must not be disappointed if you get 
into a serious quarrel with the fireman and en- 
gineer; for they understand the furnace, and 
appreciate the object for which it was con- 
structed; and they will never consent that it 
shall be devoted to secondary and trivial ob- 
jects. 

The two sets of objects which I have men- 
tioned determine the interior character of per- 
sons. They will be patriotic and noble, or 
selfish and egotistical, according as one or the 
other class of objects predominates in them. 
If we are seeking eternal, universal pleasure, 
and improvement as the means of it, that ob- 
ject is itself a patriotic one, involving benefit 
to God and God’s church. While we are 
qualifying ourselves for eternal happiness, we 
are also promoting in the highest way every © 
other good; so that we need not have two 
objects; we need not seek first our own 
improvement, and then the good of the uni- 
verse. The two things are the same. You 
can not seek one without securing the other. 
In seeking improvement you are seeking an 
object that is as good for God and the church 
as it is for yourself. On the other hand, 
seeking bodily, present pleasure, is necessarily 
connected with an egotistical spirit; and that 
leads one directly into competition with 
God, the church, and every body around him. 
That object is opposed to your own improve- 
ment; and, as I have shown that your im- 
provement coincides with the interests of God 
and patriotism, so the seeking of low ends 
and sordid objects, being opposed to your own 
improvement, is therefore at war with the in- 
terests of God and the universe. 

Persons should place these two objects be- 
fore them and take their choice, as in the 
presence of God and eternity. They must 
choose the higher object with all the heart. 
In such a choice rightly made Christ flows 
into them. He says, “ Except a man forsake 
houses and lands, etc., he can not be my dis- 
ciple ;” which means, “* you can not touch me 
or begin to learn, while your heart is under 
the dominion of these gross objects.” You 
are groping around after Christ, and praying 





and calling for help; but here the truth stands 
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before you: except you drop these lower pur- 
suits you can not touch him. Your spirits can 
not mingle with his; coalescence is impossible 
while you are in this relation to sensual things. 
The philosophy of the matter is this: the 
states of your desires and passions affect 
your intellectual perceptions and control them. 
Persons who are carnal can not see the truth. 
Christ is open to them, but they can not see him 
—all is dark. Why can they not see him? 
Christ says, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” He makes a 
clear connection between obedience and intel- 
lectual perception. The receiving of truth is 
dependent on two conditions: one is re- 
finement of the life, giving nicety of percep- 
tion; and the other is concentration of the 
attention. If you are near-sighted, or your 
eyes are dim and dull, you can not see certain 
delicate things, if you do give attention ; and 
then, on the other hand, if your eyes are never 
so delicate and perfect in action, if you do not 
give attention to things, you can not see them. 
Now, with our passions, desires and life un- 
der the control of low motives, delicacy of 
perception is out of the question; and, on the 
other hand, if we lack this ability to perceive, 
effectual attention is out of the question. It 
is universally the case, that when the pas- 
sions are in an uneasy, anarchical state, 
people find it difficult to direct their attention 
to the truth. Their senses are blunted on the 
one hand, and their attention is in a dissipated 
state on the other. In order to begin to be a 
disciple of Christ, and to get where one can 
search the deep, subtle principles of his spirit, 
there must be a rising out of the kingdom of 
sensuality and the anarchical state of the pas- 
sions, by an abandonment of low motives. 
The school of the world taught you to seek 
present pleasure and gain. You have come to 
a different teacher now, and you must re- 
nounce the old school before you can begin to 
learn in the school of Christ. When you 
have heartily chosen the eternal good, you will 
find your attention free, the truth will flow into 
you, and you will learn with facility in an ele- 
ment of light and peace. 

It is not sufficient that part of a person’s 
object in joining the Community is to seek 
improvement and save his soul; for in that 
case he is under a combination of conflicting 
motives, and one in which the two sets 
are likely to be in wrong proportions, the 
inferior being most prominent. The only true 
course is to purge the soul clear of secondary 
motives, and to entirely concentrate the at- 
tention on the higher motives. This done, 
one is then in a position to make all things 
contribute to his improvement and spirituality. 

Here, however, I will say, that supposing 
persons have joined the Community from in- 
ferior motives, or may hereafter do so, that. does 
not necessarily determine the question of their 
final relation to us. Two persons may have 
married each other with low selfish purposes, 
but it does not follow that their best course is 


to seek a divorce, as soon as they discover the 
truth respecting the matter: the better way 
is to seek for better motives and principles by 
which their future relations to each other shall 
be governed. There is nothing difficult in 
this. And so if persons have connected 
themselves with the Community mainly with a 
view to secure a good home and present com- 
fort, neither they nor the Community need be 
disheartened on ascertaining the truth respect- 
ing the character of their motives, for they 
may still be converted to higher motives; and 
they may even count the fact good that they 
are placed within reach of influences which 
will induce the desired conversion. When 
Christ at a certain time fed the multitude by 
a miracle, many of them followed him, not 
from adherence to his spirit and principles, but 
for the sake of the loaves and fishes. He de- 
tected the sordid motive at once; yet he did 
not repulse them on that account; he told 
them the truth, and gave them instructions 
fitted. to change their motives. He exhorted 
them to “‘ labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth, but for that which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.’ So we will not at once expel 
those who obtain entrance to the Community 
school with low motives ; but we will tell them 
the truth, and endeavor to change their mo- 
tives—to make them devoted to improvement 
and eternal happiness. At the same time, it 
is well to have it thoroughly understood be- 
yond all manner of question, that unless this 
conversion does take place there will sooner 
or later come an eternal separation—there 
will be a mutual repulsion between such per- 
sons and the Community, which will inevitably 
throw them off and prevent any permanent 
connection. God, in his providence, may ar- 
range circumstances so that persons shall come 
to the Community, as children go to an ordi- 
nary school without any definite motives of 
their own. Their father does not insist 
or even expect that they will immediate- 
ly appreciate the advantages he is giving 
them, or that their motives will be very ele- 
vated: But he himself has good motives, 
and he expects his children will eventually 
appreciate the school and be actuated by 
his own exalted principles. 

This Community, in laboring to change the 
motives of those who seek admission to it, is 
not seeking to deprive them of any real hap- 
piness, but rather to greatly increase their 
happiness, and to point out to them the only 
way to permanent enjoyment. It is seek- 
ing to give all persons present and eternal 
pleasure by leading them to Christ—the bread 
of life and the fount of happiness. 


REST IN ASCENDING. 
*¢TNOLLOW me,” was the word of Christ 
to his disciples, and the last they saw 
of him in person, he was going up from 
Mount Olivet—ascending. The power that 
raised him up from the tomb is a living power, 





and under the impulse of this power his course 





had been, and is ever upward. It is a pro- 
perty of earth and of those who are earthy, 
to seek rest in inaction and not in change. 
The effect of this property has been to fill the 
world with tombs of the Savior; the forms 
and ceremonies, the “‘means of grace” which 
once his presence had blessed, are garnished 
with all the care with which Israel garnished 
the tombs of the prophets. But Christ is no 
longer in them. Where we found him yes- 
terday we seek to-day in vain. But the voice 
of the angel is heard, saying, “He is not here, 
he is risen.” Then let us rise higher day by 
day, and seek our rest on eagles’ wings. 
H. N. L. 


SELECTIONS FROM GC. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 
A LAME DEFENSE. 
i iy plea most commonly urged by our 
friends in the church, in defense of im- 
perfection, is, that the circumstances and influ- 
ences with which they are surrounded in this 
life, are such as irresistibly tend to draw 
them into sin; that although they hope they 
have met with a change of heart, yet they are 
in the flesh, and their mortal nature leads them 
astray ; that as individuals they are intimately 
involved in a wicked world, and by means of 
their natural sympathies therewith, are se- 
duced into transgression ; but, when at death 
they shall be lifted out of these ruinous earthly 
entanglements, they expect to enjoy the blessed- 
ness of “ perfect and perpetual holiness.” 
Although this argument amounts to nothing 
more than a weakly “ J can’t,” yet it doubt- 
less exhibits a true picture of the experience 
of nominal Christians, now and heretofore, and 
is perhaps the best apology for imperfect piety 
that can be offered. By examining the foun- 
dations of this reasoning, (if it can be called 
reasoning,) we may asertain whether it pre- 
sents the workings of true Christianity or a 
refuge for the necessities and delinquencies of 
a false religion. 


It is not generally disputed that the seat of 
sin and holiness is in the heart. Now if the 
influence of surrounding circumstances be re- 
ferred to as a reason for sinning, as in the exam- 
ple above, then we must assume that the char- 
acter of the heart is determined by external 
circumstances; a conclusion at once repug- 
nant to scripture and common sense. The 
very reverse of this doctrine is true. The 
heart, taking its moral qualities from the good 
or evil spirit that dwells therein, is not only 
not dependent on external relations, but will 
always make for itself circumstances that are 
just in accordance with its disposition. We 
are taught in scripture that the first movement 
of the heart toward God is accompanied by a 
corresponding renunciation of worldly attach- 
ment. (Matt. 19: 29.) By this transaction, 
certainly, “old things pass away:” by bap- 
tism into Christ, “ all things become new.” 
The Christian’s citizenship is transferred with 
his heart from earth toheaven. Consequently, 


the influences that have access to his heart 
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serve only to propel him on in the way of 
holiness. The apostle Paul, in order to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the extent of the rev- 
olution that takes place in a man when he 
obeys the gospel, uses the strongest and at the 
same time the most appropriate figure to 
describe it. He says to the Colossians, ‘‘ Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God;” and again, “If ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as though living in the world, are ye subject 
to ordinances?” By Paul’s constant and un- 
qualified application to believers of a word 
which commonly denotes the departure of a 
soul from this life, we must understand that a 
new heart is necessarily accompanied by the 
greatest possible change of circumstances— 
the same change even that our orthodox friends 
expect will release them from the “law of 
sin”? when they shall lay off “this mortal 
coil.” Such expectations, demonstrating as 
they do that the fundamental work is now lack- 
ing in the soul, will certainly perish. “‘ Breth- 
ren, we are debtors not to the flesh, to live af- 
ter the flesh.” 


The practical operation of much of the reli- 
gion of the day substantiates in many ways 
the conclusion we draw from the testimony of 
its professors, that it does not effect in them a 
radical and total revolution—cleaving them 
out of the world and translating them into the 
kingdom of Christ. On this supposition 
only can we account for the fact that they 
manifest no steady, permanent advancement 
in spiritual life and strength. There have been 
at occasional intervals, what are called revi- 
vals of religion, during which the churches by 
great efforts have made themselves distin- 
guished above the dead level of carnality in 
the world ; but those seasons are short ; and 
after the lapse of a few months nothing has 
remained above the surrounding surface to in- 
dicate to the observer the existence of a con- 
gregation of the people of God. Considering 
the circumstances, this is perfectly philosophi- 
cal. All fluids of a congenial nature, when 
mingled, directly tend to an equilibrium ; and 
nothing but a positive and constantly applied 
force, can counteract this law. The same ne- 
cessity governs the spiritual world, establish- 
ing among coalescent spirits a perpetual ten- 
dency toward a moral equilibrium. The church- 
es, not being vitally different from the mass of 
worldliness around, when the stimulating influ- 
ence of a revival becomes exhausted, or is 
withdrawn, revert inevitably to their original 
level. Even these temporary efforts against 
nature are becoming more rare and less pow- 
erful. The only and sufficient cause of their 
declension lies in the fact that there is nothing 
in the elementary nature of the churches that 
can sustain a true revival spirit. If there 
were, dependence would cease to be placed on 
periodical excitements as a means of enlarge- 
ment, but would be turned to something far 
better—the divine energy in the soul which 
works silently but effectually, manifesting it- 





self not in transient enthusiasm, but in solid 
progress—in improvement which, so far as 
once gained, is gained forever. 


OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL STATES. 
BY AN 0. ©. AGENT. 
I.—NEW YORK, CONNETICUT, AND NEW JERSEY. 
0. C., Aug. 22, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLarR :—On returning a few days since 
from a two-months’ absence on what the O. C. busi- 
ness agents commonly designate the South-Western 
Route, it occurred to me that your readers might take 
some interest in a rapid sketch of the observations 
and deductions of a plain business man. Accord- 
ingly the following is submitted. But let me state 
distinctly, to begin with, that I traveled on business 
and rarely turned aside for the purpose of sight-see- 
ing. Of several of the states visited I saw but little, 
and I do not pretend to have examined any of them 
thoroughly. Some portions of the route traversed 
were familiar ground ; others had the charm of nov- 
elty. In passing from state to state, or trom section 
to section of the country, one can not avoid no- 
ticing distinctive features in each, of climate, scen- 
ery, occupations and manners, nor of storing them 
away in his memory with the thoughts they sug- 
gest. 

Starting from Oneida in the evening, June 12th, 
I sped rapidly over the Central and Hudson River 
roads to New York city ; passing through the beauti- 
ful and fertile valley of the Mohawk, by many a 
thriving town, along the sturdy Hudson, with its 
busy cities and beautiful highlands, into the great ba- 
bel of commerce, the arena of mental contest, and 
the home of wealth, luxury and art, side by side 
with abject poverty and crime. New York City 
needs no description. I might say of the Central and 
Hudson River railroads that, unlike those of the 
south and west, they are well built with double 
tracks, and every thing along their lines denotes great 
business energy under the cotrol of a master will. 

INDUSTRIOUS CONNECTICUT. 

From New YorkI passed into Connecticut, the 
home of Yankee ingenuity. The traveler in this 
state marvels at the sight of so many clean and 
pretty villages, full of bustle and the clatter of ma- 
chinery. Each stream has its mills and factories ; 
every hill-side echoes to the clanking of hammers 
and the jarring of machinery, busily fashioning every 
known implement, from steam-engines to shirt-but- 
tons, or from death-dealing cannon to infants’ toys. 
Here are choice flocks of sheep and thorough-bred 
kine ; but the rugged soil responds reluctantly to the 
painful labors of the farmer. In Connecticut, labor 
is held in honor, and all her sons appear to be hard 
workers with both head and hands. 

A rapid ride through Connecticut, a brief visit at 
Wallingford, and then again to New York for a new 
departure; Philadelphia being the first objective 
point. Through New Jersey, along the line of the 
Camden and Amboy railroad, the towns are small, 
the commerce limited, and the population largely 
agricultural or horticultural, with lingering traces of 
foreign origin in customs and speech. On this trip 
I passed most of New Jersey in the night. 


VINELAND---ITE GROWTH, CONDITION AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 


Vineland is a peculiar town. On visiting it I was 
surprised at its rapid growth. About nine years ago 
it consisted of only a dozen houses, and now it claims 
a population of at least 10,000 persons. It is well 
laid out and neatly built, containing five churches, 
some good stores, and two or three small manufac- 
turing establishments. It has two weekly news- 
papers. One of the best dry-goods stores in the town 
is owned and conducted solely by two young ladies. 
There is not a grog-shop in the place, and it is sup- 
posed to be free from riot and crime. But having 
said so much for Vineland, but little remains to be 
urged in its favor. Property is beginning to decline 
in value, though unimproved building-lots, eighty 
feet front on the main streetsand one hundred feet 
back, are still held at $150 each. Judging from my 
own observations, I should say that Vineland has 





reached its height of prosperity, and that it will 
have to struggle to maintain its present position. 
The town was built as a speculation on a site that 
no one but a speculator would have ever dreamed 
of selecting. It stands in a sandy plain, so level 
that from the four corners in the center of the town 
one can look away four miles in either direction. 
There is neither river, creek, nor spring to be seen. 
The inhabitants are dependent upon wells, which 
furnish good drinking water. The absence of water- 
power will discourage large manufacturing enter- 
prises; and in case of fire the town would be 
almost at the mercy of the flames, from lack of 
water to supply the fire-engines. 

Mr. Landis, a Philadelphia lawyer, zealously 
aided by the New York 7ribune and other periodi- 
cals, has induced some ten thousand people to flock 
to Vineland, in confident expectation of finding a 
home, where money can be made with little effort, 
in the business of raising fruit. Mr. Landis is sup- 
posed to have made a large fortune from his venture, 
while many of his colonists, that came expecting to 
enter a paradise of ease and plenty, have found 
difficulty in procuring the necessaries of life. There 
is some good land in and around the town, or at 
least it may be made productive, since many of the 
the villagers have fine gardens; but much of the 
country around is so sandy and poor that successful 
agriculture would first involve great expense for 
manures. Peaches and grapes do not thrive here 
as in some portions of the state. Dwarf pines and 
scrub oaks once found a congenial home in this 
soil. During the first years, the labor of clearing the 
land was great, and caused much ill feeling among 
the settlers. Landis and his supporters maintained 
that the stumps were excellent fertilizers if left to 
rot. Strawberries, raspberries, etc., yield well, and 
there are good markets in Philadelphia and other 
accessible cities. Still the golden dreams of the 
settlers have never been realized. The business of 
fruit-preserving was started four or five years since, 
but failed from lack of competent management, or 
from some other unexplained cause. 


The founders of the Vineland colony made two 
grave mistakes, which in the commencement favored 
their enterprise, though they are now beginning to 
reiict with blighting effect. The first consisted in 
making a specialty of horticulture. Experience, the 
world over, should have taught them to lay the 
foundation of their material prosperity in manufac- 
turing industry. The success of horticulture de- 
pends upon time, capital, and experienced and in- 
dustrious workmen—all or part of which were sadly 
lacking at Vineland—quite as much as upon favor- 
able climate, good soil and convenient markets. 
Besides, an agricultural population of ten thousand 
should be scattered over quite an area, not crowded 
into a single village. 


The second, and even greater blunder, consisted 
in putting forth advertisements calculated to draw 
to the colony many, who through indolence or 
incompetency, had failed to make good homes for 
themselves in ordinary society. Resolute pioneers 
were wanted, who would not be afraid of toil, 
who would not become discouraged by unavoid- 
able hardships. No doubt some good represen- 
tatives of this class were attracted,as the meas- 
ure of success attained demonstrates as much; 
but it is also painfully obvious to the reflecting 
visitor, that a large portion of the people attracted 
were theoretical reformers and Spiritualists. An 
attendance at one of the meetings in Vineland, pur- 
porting to be of a religious character, convinced me, 
that there is a preponderating element of Spiritual- 
ism in the town. In fact a hadean atmosphere per- 
vades the place. So far as my observations go, 
Spiritualists as a class are singularly unenterprising 
in business, and almost wholly unadapted to the 
labor of creating either a prosperous city or thriving 
agricultural population. If people are shiftless and 
dreamy, when scattered through ordinary society, 
there is little reason to hope that they will be- 
come good workers in society composed largely 
of their own order. Some of the women wear 
bloomer costumes, and others, who still cling to 
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long skirts, ignore the latest fashions. Women 
work at any calling they please, out-of-doors or in- 
doors ; and deserve commendation for their indepen- 
dence in this respect. The town has, I understand, 
a number of literary and scientific people. 

I learned that many were anxious to sell out and 
leave the village. The town has not grown any 
for two years, and some assert that it has slightly 
fallen off in numbers. In view of these facts I was 
led to conclude, notwithstanding the laudations 
which have appeared in newspapers, that Vineland 
is not the success that it has been claimed to be. 
Its growth has been forced and unnatural, and it 
consequently lacks healthy vitality. Some of its 
reflecting inhabitants admitted this fact. On the 
other hand, the leading men of the town seem quite 
as sanguine as ever that Vineland will prove a per- 
manent success. ee 
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Where shall we Look for Supreme Thinkers ? 


OME would answer, “To England;” and enu- 

merate the names of Englishmen who from 

Bacon’s time have been eminent as leaders of 
thought in politics, philosophy and science. 

Others would answer, “ To France;” and furnish 
a long roll of French names which have ranked high 
in every department of mental effort. 

Others again might answer, “ To Germany;” and 
claim that in respect to religious, social and _politi- 
cal speculation, as well as in respect to all material 
sciences, from the out-break of the great reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, Germany has led the 
world. 

It is probable that each of these countries, as well 
as Italy, Greece, Palestine, and other parts of the 
world, has had its period of preéminence in this re- 
spect ; for each has at some period of the past been 
the world’s best embodiment of civilization and 
freedom. When Luther stood forth as the great 
thought-leader of the world, Germany was really 
the freest country. Eastern Europe was then under 
the control of Turks and barbarians, while of west- 
ern Europe at least Italy, France and Spain, were 
more completely subject to the spiritual tyranny of 
the papal hierarchy than Germany. Germany had 
in fact never been so thoroughly subdued by the 
Roman priesthood as many other countries. There 
had been almost a continuous quarrel between the 
German sovereigns and the Popes for four hundred 
years from the time of Henry III (10839—’56), that 
had weakened the influence of the Roman church, 
and favored the tendency to free thought. Hence 
the supreme thinking done in Germany in the six- 
teenth century. 

In a similar manner the eminent thinking, of 
which Holland and England boast, may be ac- 
counted for. The tendency to free thought was 
favored in these countries at an early period by 
religious disputations with Rome, by their commer- 
cial relations with different parts of the world, and 
by other causes, even before they were characterized 
by freer governments than generally existed in Euro- 
pean countries; and the best thinkers of these coun- 
tries lived when their governments were the freest. 
The same was true at an earlier date of Italy, Greece 
and Palestine. But none of these countries can now 
fairly claim to lead the world in freedom and pro- 
gress. Westward the star of progress, as well as 
the star of empire, has taken its way; and now the 
United States unquestionably has the freest govern- 
ment of any country in the world; neither England, 
nor France, nor Germany, can for a moment sustain 
a comparison with her in this respect; and in the 
general intelligence and civilization of her people 
she is also greatly superior to any of them. Here, 
then, according to the law of the past—that the best 
thinking has been done in the freest countries—we 
should naturally expect would be produced the no- 
blest thought. As the best fruits are produced 
where the conditions of soil and climate are most 





favorable, so the best thinkers must, by an equally 
unchangeable law, be produced where the best con- 
ditions for them exist; and that these are free gov- 
ernment and the general intelligence of the people, 
is indisputable. This course of reasoning alone 
justifies us in the expectation that the United States 
will produce thinkers who are greatly superior to 
the old-world philosophers whose speculations are 
now flooding this country. 


The Fault-Finders still at Work. 

5 he Community has been a mark for criticism 

ever since it started. The point of attack varies. 
At one time our religious heresies are under rebuke ; 
at another our social innovations. A year or two 
since our children came in for a large share of this 
floating censure. They were pointed at as inferior, 
sickly-looking productions, that were any thing but a 
credit to Communism. Of course, the Community 
knew this was a false judgment, and waited patiently 
to see it reversed. We have not had to wait long. 
The tide has fairly turned. Now we hear nothing 
but praise of our children. Our visitors exclaim, 
“What smart children!” ‘“ How healthy they look,” 
says one. Another says, “ We don’t raise such bright 
children where we come from; you must send some 
of yours down to train them.” And so it goes, day 
after day. Then there is a perfect furor among our 
lady visitors to see our babies. If a baby in its 
mother’s arms appears in sight, they pounce upon it, 
and caress it, as if it were the greatest prodigy. 
They ask us to show them the “ patent baby” which 
rumor says we have here, and can hardly bear to 
be denied. How has this revolution come about ? 
weask. Thechildren have not changed. We think 
the change must be in our visitors’ eyes. 

The point that just now draws the most criticism, 
is the looks of our women, and especially the ungrace- 
ful, unbecoming short dress. The newspaper repor- 
ters come out frankly with their unfavorable com- 
ments, and some of our visitors, particularly our lady 
visitors, labor to impress us with the idea that 
our women make a woful sacrifice of grace and 
beauty by wearing such an unfashionable dress. 
We read, and listen, and talk, and meanwhile make 
a note inwardly of some pretty palpable inconsisten- 
cies in the testimony of our monitors. For example, 
these people, whether pleased or displeased with the 
short dress and short hair, universally say that they 
make our women look young. Very often girls of 
twenty-five are taken for misses of thirteen and four- 
teen, and the mystified visitor looks blank and 
amazed at her mistake. Women of thirty-five or 
forty pass for twenty-five. A matron of fifty was 
lately presented by her son to some lady visit- 
ors, and they exclaimed, “It can not be that you are 
old enough to be the mother of such a tall son!” 
Such instances come to our notice almost every day. 
They tell us plainly that our women make precisely 
the one impression that all women always wish to 
make more than any other, and that is, that they look 
young. The inference becomes inevitable that our 
women really look beautiful, talk or no talk about 
their ugliness, since the prime element of beauty is 
youth. And probably the principal cause of the im- 
pression that our women look sickly and faded is, 
that the short dress having made the whole set seem 
younger than they are, the inspectors mistake mid- 
dle aged women for young ladies, and then notice 
that their countenances do not quite agree with their 
supposed youth. 

We are candid enough to admit that women 
among us, as every-where else, are the “ weaker 
vessels,” and they sooner than men show symptoms 
of decline ; but it is also true of our women that they 
have had a harder battle to fight with the princi- 
palities and powers of fashion than our men have. 
Women, as a race, are at least a hundred years be- 
hind men in emancipation from the fullies of dress. 
In the last century men were as fond of fashionable 
gew-gaws as women are now. Witness the mon- 
strous flowing wigs, the voluminous, wonderfully 
starched cravats, the lace ruffles, powdered hair, and 
“plum-colored breeches,” of the men of that period. 
Well, women will have to make at least a century’s 





march in a very short time to come into line with 
men now. Community men have had to fight the 
principal battle on the point of male continence ; 
but the women have borne the scorn of the world 
on the subject of dress. No wonder they some- 
times look a little pale, and have a constrained air 
to outsiders. But it isa good fight; they have stood 
their ground, and are sure of coming out conquer- 
ors at last. C. 


“No Home!” 

F all the curious assumptions of visitors in re- 

gard to the O. C., there is none so distant from 
the truth as that the Community is not a home in 
the deepest sense of the word. Yet this idea pre- 
vails among a large class of those who call, espe- 
cially the women, and is exceedingly difficult to 
deal with. You have, perchance, shown a party 
of ladies through the house. The music-hall, 
the library, the observatory, the grounds, are 
pronounced “splendid.” The women to whom you 
have introduced the party are called “sweet” and 
“charming.” Their exclamations of involuntary 
admiration and their sparkiing eyes show that you 
have at least all the accessories of a royal home. 
But it may be that the conversation drifts upon 
the family, and then your tender-hearted guests 
straightway feel the “dint of pity.” “You don’t 
expect to live here always? How can you, and 
never have a home!” What can one say to such 
sincere but mistaken commiseration? It is not 
easy to speak of a community home lightly ! We have 
scarcely been able to say a word yet; but if we 
ever should find our tongue in such an in- 
stance, we imagine it would pour forth a torrent 
something like this: “Dear, kind, compassionate 
friends! Your pity is utterly wasted, thrown 
away, and to no purpose! Have you two persons 
on all this globe who take a personal, vital interest 
in you? We have two hundred! Have you five 
such persons? We have fifty times that number! 
Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters by the 
score! Your little, narrow circle is no more to be 
compared to a Community home than is a brook to 
the sea. We should, indeed, be poverty-stricken, for- 
lorn, friendless and lonesome, if we had no more than 
you have. Begging your pardon, you have not the 
remotest idea of what a home can be, and we pity 
you from the bottom of our heart!” G@. N. M. 


THE SEXUAL QUESTION. 
A SPECIMEN FROM THE MODERN THINKER, 


George Sand is reputed to have said, apropos of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, that the 
great concern in the life of a Parisian woman was 
not “how to conceive without sin, but how to sin 
without conceiving.” Omitting all notion of sin in 
the matter, this is the problem nearly all married 
couples in modern civilization are compelled to try 
and solve. How is it possible to have sexual inter- 
course without resulting offspring? That this is 
done in myriads of cases every one is aware, but 
can these various practices be kept up without peril 
to health? As yet medical science has given no de- 
cisive or satisfactory answer; but what little the 
profession does say is against all attempts to inter- 
fere with the propagative act. Bergeret, Gardener, 
Mayer, as well as nearly all who have written on 
the subject, assert that all the preventative measures 
are hurtful, and that the increase of uterine dis- 
eases among women is due to them. But it is evi- 
dent from the loose popular way in which these 
books are written, that as yet this problem is with- 
out a scientific solution which is likely to be gen- 
erally accepted. By common consent it is consid- 
ered desirable that men and women should marry 
in order to satisfy the most intense and exacting of 
all human passions; but at the same time the fo - 
most minds of the age insist upon the necessity of 
married people controlling the number of their off- 
spring. John Stuart Mill, who represents the most 
advanced wing of the political economists, never 
tires of bearing testimony to the criminality of 
bringing more children into the world than the 
family can well take care of, and the common sense 
of the community supports this view. 

We are agreed as to the what, but how? ask the 


married men and women most interested. 

_ Science has as yet no answer: the medical profes- 
sion so far as it has spoken, says “ absolute continence 
except when you are willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities of paternity.” Here, then, is the dilemma. 
All the best social influences conspire to induce peo- 
ple to marry; when married, every consideration of 
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prudence and common sense prompt them to and 
control propagation ; but the ge say this can 
not be done without peril to health, except by com- 
plete abstention, sometimes extending over years; for, 
according to Bergeret and his medical confreres, no 
intercourse is allowable during pregnancy and lac- 
tation, nor after the woman’s “turn of life.”- Yet, 
every one knows that these canons of conduct in 
the sexual relation are universally disregarded. 

The Oneida Communists profess to have solved 
this problem by what they call “ Male Continence.” 
The sexes have intercourse, but the male stops short 
of the emission of semen. But this is one of the 

ractices which Bergeret declares is destructive of 

ealth.* Per contra, the Communists insist that they 
are not injured but benefited in health by this pecu- 
liar custom, which has been in vogue among them 
for over a score of years, and they point to their 
exemption trom disease and longevity as compared 
with their neighbors, as a proof of the truth of their 
claim. 

The simple truth is, the relations of the sexes 
have not yet been put under scientific co-ordination. 
Marriage and propagation are not subject to the 
“higher law.” Hence prostitution, celibacy, polyg- 
amy, free love, disease, the gratification of mere 
brute instincts in marriage and out of it, and, asa 
consequence, the social disturbance, the pro tion 
of faulty human beings as well as the generation of 
hideous diseases. The work to be done is to collect 
all the verified facts relating to the intercourse of 
the sexes, and generalize the laws which control 
them. When we have discovered those laws, all 
there is to do is to obey them. In the preliminary 
discussions, what is needed is pure thinking and 
plain —t The tawdry sentimentalizing which 
distinguishes Dr. Gardener’s book, for instance, is 
extremely offensive. Things must be called by their 
right names; but it must never be forgotton that, 
as the sexual act involves the highest interests of 
society, it must be lifted out of the slough of mere 
animality and discussed from a religious point of 
view. 





* This isa mistake. Bergeret does not recognize any such 
theory or practice as ours. We doubt whether he had any 
conception of it. All the conjugal frauds of which he treats 
are placed under the following definition given on the 104th 
page of his book: 

* All the facts I have set forth relate to the species of frauds 
most common! ticed, those which the book of Genesis 
pronounces criminal in Onan, and which 5 

of the seminal fluid outside of the genitals of woman.” 

This definition covers the method of Robert Dale Owen, the 
use of the condom, and in general all the French methods ; 
but it does not cover our method, as our readers well know. 
We have often been told that our system is nothing new; that 
it has been condemned by such and such medical writers, and 
was known and written about long ago by the Jesuits and lib- 
ertines. After considerable investigation we find no trace of 
any such literature, and we do not believe that ‘‘ male conti- 
nence,” properly so called, consisting in sexual intercourse 
without emission, has ever been known as a theory, or syste- 
matically practiced, till propounded by J.H.N. Medical au- 
thorities and libertines almost uniformly pronounce it not 
only an unheard-of novelty, but an impossibility. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Among the visitors of last week were Edward 
R. Ruggles, Professor of Modern Languages in Dart- 
mouth College, and C. Hubert, a gentleman of cul- 
ture from Switzerland. They brought a letter of 
introduction from an old college class-mate of 
J. H. Noyes. 

—We have again to record the advent of another 
picnic and excursion party, on Thursday the 25th. 
The company was from Oswego, and numbered be- 
tween five and six hundred. The day was beautiful- 
ly clear and breezy, but exceedingly warm. The 
mercury ranged as high as 96 deg. in the shade. 
The usual programme was gone through with; 
lunches on the lawn, and dinners in the house, were 
equally in order. A concert was given in the Hall 
at 1:30 P. M.; and after that, rides and rambles filled 
up the afternoon till the hour of departure. Heavy 
thunder-showers closed the day, but our guests were 
enabled to get off without serious inconvenience. 
There was a good degree of sympathy between the 
O. C. and its visitors, and we judge they returned 
satisfied with the treatment they received. 

—West of the flower-garden, west of the ravine, 
west of the raspberry plot, west of the Midland, 


west of the plum-orchard, over the sand-hill, lies 
the 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDEN 
of H. J. 8. It occupies two spaces between rows 
of pear-trees that are about eight rods long, The 





soil isa fine sandy loam. An alley divides one of 


these spaces. Passing through this alley from west 
to east the first objects seen on the right and left, 
are some thrifty vines of seedling potatoes. Mr. 8. 
says it is his purpose to secure a potato that 
will be as round and smooth as an apple, so that it 
can be pared on a machine. Then are noticed on 
the right of the alley, some large plants of seedling 
strawberries, the fruit of which is to be tested next 
year. Then a dozen plants of the Mexican Ever- 
bearing Strawberry, about which there has been 
so much discussion in the agricultural papers for the 
last two years. They seem to be true to their name, 
to some extent at least, for they have more or less 
of both blossoms and fruit on them all the time. 
The runners are making plants quite rapidly. Fur- 
ther on are two or three plants of the common dew- 
berry, found in our woods and swamps. They 
seem to thrive. Then there are two or three small 
blueberry bushes, obtained from apparently the 
only spot in the neighborhood where they grow. 
Then come a couple of plants of a kind of cress 


that grows in Wallingford, differing from our scur- 


vey grass here, in having indented leaves, and a 
more smart and less bitter taste. Next a long nar- 
row bed is fenced off with some scantling to guard 
it from unwary feet; and at the west end of it are 
some wild gooseberry seedlings. The most of the 
bed is sowed with raspberry seeds, obtained from 
bushes where favorable crossings between different 
varieties would be likely to take place. At the east 
end of the bed are some stout plants of a kind of 
fleabane, which showed a pretty flower in the place 
by the side of astream where the seed was ob- 
tained. Cultivation does not thus far favor its flower- 
ing. Beyond the bed is a hill of ground-nuts. The 
part above ground is a slender vine, with long, com- 
pound leaves, which runs up on some beech-boughs 
that are stuck down for its support. It has many 
compact clusters of bean-like purple flowers, with 
the odor of tea-roses. Mingled with it is a vine of 
the Clematis Virginiana, that chanced to be con- 
nected with some other wild plants that were placed 
there. Then two or three roots of a wild phlox 
that grows in the neighboring woods. Then some 
wild columbine and a large bush of the thimble- 
berry with its fruit on large stems. Under this, is 
asod of the little twin-flower, found only in one 
place in the neighborhood. Further on, are wild 
violets of various kinds, cucumber roots, mandrake 
seedlings, spring beauties, adder tongues, pepper 
roots, English hazel bushes, etc. 

On the other side of the alley, commencing at the 
east end and proceeding westward, plants succeed 
each other in the following order: a clump, com- 
posed of a Davidson’s thornless, a Clarke and a 
Hornet raspberry, from which are secured raspberry 
seeds with a view to favorable crossing; some more 


potato seedlings; three plants of a prolific kind of 


raspberry, that is apparently a cross between the 
black and the red varieties; some strawberries, 
planted with a view to getting seed for sowing; a 
bed where strawberry seed is sown; some alpine 
strawberry plants brought from the woods; a kind 
of raspberry found in the woods, that bore late in 
the fall; a bed of seedling grape plunts of five or 
six varieties; a few apple and cherry seedlings; 
seedling wild plums from Kansas; barberry seed- 
lings from plants that produced the largest speci- 
mens of fruit. A portion of the bed is sown to seed 
of the thorn-apple, with a view to trying it for a 
hedge plant. 

The adjoining space between two rows of pear- 
trees which we have mentioned, is occupied by 
young plants of strawberries and raspberries, which 
were transplanted from the seed-bed last July, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the value of their fruit. 

—An unusually brilliant meteor was seen here at 
26 minutes of ten o’clock last evening, Aug. 26. It 
started from an elevation estimated to be about 60 
deg., passed in a south-easterly direction, and disap- 
peared when at an elevation of about 30 deg. Its 
apparent diameter was nearly one-half that of the 


moon, and it was followed by a train at least one-half 


as long as the distance it traveled. A smal] party 


was returning from Willow-Place at the time, and 
the light produced was so unusual that their horse 
stopped short without a word being spoken by the 
driver. 

—Principal objects of interest to persons visiting 
the Oneida Community : 

The Library. 

The Museum. 

The Great Hall. 

The Upper Sitting-Room. 
The Tower. 

The Cellars. 

The Great Boiler. 

The Engine. 

The Kitchen. 

The Dining-Room. 

The Printing-Office. 

The Silk-Room. 

The Upper Flower-Garden. 
The Summer-House. 

The Horse-Barn. 

The Cow-Barn. 

The Hot-House. 

The Store. 

The Academy. 

The Lower Flower-Garden. 
The Laundry. 

The Trap & Silk Works. 

Music in the Great Hall at 1 o’clock P. M. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 

—A wing to the factory was raised to-day. It is 
25 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 25 feet high. It is 
intended as a protection for the belts and pulleys 
which are to connect the new water-wheel with the 
machinery of the silk-factory and machine-shop. 
The parts were all pinned together, and the whole 
raised at once. Our attention was attracted to the 
spot by the cry of the foreman: “Every man take 
hold! He, oh, he! he, oh, he!” and up rose the 
frame. 

—The silk-weaving is to have more space. A 
room 50 feet long is to be partitioned off for this pur- 
pose from the east end of the factory, north of the 
machine-shop, and on the same floor with it. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—The bi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
the town of Wallingford is expected to take place 
about the 15th of September. : 


—The Silk-girls employed in the Community fac- 
tory are now supplied with reading matter from the 
Community library. 

—Parties from the Community occasionally visit 
the sea-shore, for a day’s ride and a salt-water bath. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS---SILK-WINDING---HISTORY OF WAL- 
LINGFORD---UNION SCHOOL---REMEMBRANCES OF 


G. W. N. 
W. U., Aug. 17, 1870. 

Dear W.:—I came here a little more than a week 
ago, just before the “ heated term” culminated, and 
when the drought was sore upon the land. Since 
that time frequent showers have been vouchsafed 
to us, and the earth is springing forth in new beauty 
and freshness, much as though it were May instead 
of August; and the sheep that roamed over Mt. 
Tom bleating, discontented with the scanty subsis- 
tence it afforded them, have become quiet, and ap- 
parently are getting a generous living again. 

By the way, this flock of sheep, counting more than 
a hundred, with their tinkling bells, gives quite a 
new pastoral feature to this Mt. Tom Commune. 
And their industry in keeping down all weeds and 
noxious growths, within the limits of their range, 
raises them into high esteem with the farm and hor- 
ticultural managers. A few Cotswolds have lately 
been added to the flock, that a beginning may be 
made in “ selection ” and more scientific breeding. 

The apple-trees bear quite plentifully here this 
season, but much of the fruit drops prematurely : 
this is being gathered and converted into cider, 
with vinegar in view, as the final objective result. 

The pear-trees, with few exceptions, fruited well, 
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and many of them are weighed down under their 
burden. The harvesting of the earliest pears has 
already commenced. 

The vineyards never gave finer promise than 
now ofa healthy and bountiful yield. The large 
clusters are already gathering the purple bloom and 
rapidly elaborating the rich juices. : 

The in-door industries are well sustained; the 
silk-factory “ winding” and “ cleaning” about eighty 
pounds of raw-silk weekly; at which stage of the 
manufacture it is shipped to Oneida, where the re- 
maining processes required to fit it for market are ac- 
complished. 

The printing-office corps are actively engaged at 
present printing a history of Wallingford; this, with 
the minor job-printing, makes this a very busy de- 
partment, the women taking a prominent part. The 
“history” will make a volume of nine hundred 
pages, octavo, with letter-press like American Social- 
isms. A few more “forms” will complete the book. 

The town of Wallingford is erecting a union 
school-house or academy, at the north end of the 
main street. The structure is of brick, three 
stories high, Mansard roof, with a commanding 
position, directly fronting Mt. Tom and the Com- 
mune. Wallingford people are evidently alive to 
educational interests, and here at least we can meet 
them on common ground of sympathy. 


G. W. N. has been for years a presiding and 
forming genius of this home, and the impress of 
his life and spirit, on both the exterior and interior, 
is every-where seen and felt. He needs no better 
or enduring monument than his deeds, the records 
of which shine on almost every page that we turn; 
they are fragrant in the memories of thousands. 

Yours, W. H. w. 


(@"Perropicats RECEIVED AT THE O. C. ReEap- 
ine-Room: 5 dailies, 78 weeklies, 2 semi-weeklies, 
41 monthlies, 3 quarterlies. Total 129, of which 116 
come as exchanges for the CrrncuLAR. They may be 
classified as follows :—Scientific, 16 ; Agricultural, 6 ; 
Horticultural, 2; Literary, 10; Religious, 17; Gen- 
eral News, 11 ; Infidel, 2; Spiritualistic, 2; Children’s, 
6 ; Foreign, 3; Socialistic, 1; Financial, 4; Illustrated, 
2; Woman’s Rights, 2; Printing, 3; Temperance, 1. 
Local, 37; Musical, 4. 126 are published in 16 states 
of the Union; 1 in France, 1 in England, and 1 
in Canada. The eastern states send us 20; the west- 
ern 25; the southern 6; the middle 75; of which 
New York City furnishes 47. y 


Inquirer—Do you Communists believe in the 
equality of men and women? 

Communist.—No; we don’t believe even in the 
equality of men; but we do believe that every man, 
woman and child should be surrounded with cir- 
cumstances favoring the best development of heart, 
mind and body, and that no one should be excluded 
on account of age, sex, race, or color, from engag- 
ing in any occupation for which he or she is adapted 
by nature or culture. 


Visitor.—I don’t find any list of marriages in the 
CIRCULAR. 

Canadian Trapper.—No ; and you will not find in 
it any list of elopements, or divorces, or matrimonial 
quarrels, or child-murders, or of crimes resulting from 
pauperism, drunkenness, etc. 


KNOWN BY THEIR FRUITS. 

We have obtained permission to publish the fol- 

lowing extracts from private letters: 
R. , Oregon, July 25, 1870. 

GrorGce Cracin: Dear Sir— 

er Ihave often made this remark, “That he 
who lives in such a manner as to secure to himself 
and those around him, the greatest amount of hap- 
pivess for time and for eternity comes nearest in my 
opinion accomplishing the great object of life.’ In 
looking at the outward appearance merely the con- 
viction forces itself upon my mind, that your Com- 
munity comes nearer accomplishing the great object 
of life, than any family, neighborhood, or commu- 
nity with which I am acquainted. But with my 
early education, habits of thinking, and impressions 
of right and wrong, deeply and firmly fixed in my 





mind; with which some of your ideas seem at vari- 
ance, my conscience (without additional light) would 
hardly allow me to enter fully into your views. It 
may be that I am behind the age in which I live; 
or perhaps you may claim that you are in advance; 
if so, give us the light that we may see the better 
way. A. R. F. 
REPLY. 
0. 0., Aug. 22, 1870. 

Dear FRiEnpD ;—I was glad to hear of your safe 
arrival home after a journey of seven thousand 
miles. 

I was pleased that your impression of the Com- 
munity, drawn from your observation of its external 
life, was so favorable; but why not, my friend, infer 
that the signs of prosperity and happiness which 
you witnessed here are simply the natural reflex 
of a beautiful and good interior life? Were we, as 
some imagine, impure in heart, and licentious in 
our social practices, would it be possible that we 
should be so harmonious, so free from contention 
and selfishness, so intent on personal improvement, 
so devoted to the cause of Christ? Certainly not. 
Satan can do great things, but he can not accom- 
plish such wonders. The hypothesis, that the 
Community is quite right in respect to many things, 
but totally wrong in their social principles and 
practices, is, to say the least, quite absurd. “ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” If you go into a 
family, and find disorder, strife, jealousy, ignorance, 
and flagrant crime, you do not need to be told that 
Satan reigns there, and that the controlling spirit 
is evil. Why is it not safe to conclude at once, that 
where the exactly opposite fruits abound, there Christ 
reigns, and the controlling spirit is good? The 
fact that the principles of the Community do not 
restrict the expression of love as in ordinary society, 
only furnishes an additional evidence that Christ’s 
spirit is here, guiding and purifying the passions. 
For it is universally conceded, that unrestrained 
sexual indulgence is every-where the greatest source 
of suffering, misery, and crimes of the darkest die. 
If we avoid all these evils, while living in social 
freedom, bave we not firm ground for believing the 
spirit of heaven pervades the Community? Science 
and advancing civilization forbid that the social 
relations of men and women should always remain 
under the control of blind cupid, selfishness and 
individual caprice. Light, truth, criticism, must 
enter this important department of human interests, 
and regulate it in accordance with the best interests 
of society. Yours fraternally, GC. 


O-NI-DAH--NOT O-NEE-DY. 


Cobourg, Ont., Aug. 20, 1870. 

Do you know, dear CrrcuLar, what wretched 
work every body makes in trying to pronounce your 
noble Indian name, Oneida? Well, I do. I can’t 
go a day’s journey from home without having my 
fine feelings hurt by hearing somebody mispro- 
nounce Oneida. 

Who is that scoffing at my fine feeling? .I know 
as well as he does, that a man talking about fine 
feeling is oftentimes talking about some very mean 
feeling; as, for example, when you feel as if you 
would like to keep some man, or woman, or child, or 
piece of property, or bit of honor, all to yourself. 
When 1 said fine feeling, I meant my literary feeling 
—my delight in words as words—as things pleasing 
to my ear, eye and mouth. 

Should you hear Oneida pronounced as I do, I 
think you would curl up pretty small for half a sec- 
ond, and feel as cheap as you did when you went out 
with a petticoat draggling at your heels, or suspender 
dangling. Then you would straighten up a little, 
inhale a fresh breath, and take the first opportunity 
to pronounce Oneida as truly and sonorously as you 
were able. I tell you this: the O. C. may live pure 
and unspotted, as it has always done, but if it can’t 
make the world pronounce Oneida correctly, it will 
always have a bad name. 

This last remark was intended for a joke, but if 
Mr. Seymour says it isn’t one, let it go sober ; it will 
do for a sermon. 


Who is he that says, “ How in the world would you 





have us pronounce O-n-e-i-d-a?” You be easy sir, 


and I'll tell you bye and bye. And meantime I'll 
show you how to not say it. 

Don't pronounce Oneida as if it were spelled, 
One-i-de, for I assure you that the people at Oneida 
are single-minded enough when they should be, and 
they ‘know how to look out for their main chances ; 
but they are far from being men of one idea, or nar- 
row-minded, as you may know by talking with 
them. 

Don’t pronounce Oneida as if you were some be- 
wildered seeker after light; it is not O-nigh-day! If 
you say it is, I may call youa luna. The people at 
Oneida are very sure they have a good light; and 
some know they have the day-star in their hearts. 
They never say, O-nigh-day, though. 

And above all, here is where every illiterate, nillit- 
erate and illegiticate person, goes wrong—above all, 
I say, don’t pronounce Oneida as if it were spelled, 
O-need-y. If you do, I shall take some gentle way of 
correcting you. And if you persist in your bad way, 
there will be a coldness between us. I tell you, there 
is no such thing as the O-need-y Community. I have 
been around some, and I know. The people of 
Oneida are far from being needy—they have, I pre- 
sume, lived pretty “near the bone” at one time or 
another, but they are n’t poor; they are just com- 
fortable. If they ever joined Agur in his prayer, 
they have been answered. They know to a dot 
that it is dreadfully inconvenient to be poor, and 
they know that it is dangerous to be rich. I don’t 
think the folks around the Community would like 
to be called a needy people; no fun from that. . There 
are a few about there, who are in limited circum- 
stances; and this reminds me that Mr. Seymour and 
I are agreed that a degree of poverty is good for 
some folks—we didn’t mean us two though. P—— 
is one of these blessed folks. He came to our 
place one hot forenoon in new-potato-time, and in 
looking here and looking there, he came across the 
kitchen man, washing vegetables. “I went out this 
morning,” said he, “to dig some potaters for break- 
fast, and I dug eight hills and didn’t get more’n a 
quart; I tell you it was real weaknin.” This story 
so wrought on Mr. Seymour that he gaye P—— 
all his small potatoes as well as a barrel of old ones. 

P— may have failed in raising early potatoes 
on clay, but that don’t prove there is any such 
place as O-need-y. 

I will now tell you how to pronouhce Oneida. 
Speak it as if it were spelled, O-ni-dah—the last two 
syllables coalescing a little, and the accent on the 
second. It is an Indian name. The Oneidas who 
gave it us are not yet extinct; a remnant of them 
still live in the neighborhood of the O. C. They 
speak it with a strong explosion or grunt on the last 
syliable; O-ni-DAH. It is a word that you can roll 
in your mouth, and pat with your tongue as sister 
does her biscuits. It is one of the sweetest words 
the Indian tongue can leave us. Having once heard 
it, no man of delicacy could stand up before a re- 
fined audience and call it O-need-y. A. B 


THE report of a lecture by Archbishop Purcell 
at Cincinnati has the following, concerning the 
(Ecumenical Council. It was composed of 979 
bishops and generals of religious orders. There 
were 11 patriarchs and 51 cardinals in the Council. 
The Pope was never present. The Council was 
under the direction of five cardinals, one of whom 
was always present. One of these was five or six 
years older than the Pope, who is in his eightieth 
year. When any one wished to speak, he asked 
leave, and this leave was never refused. When, in 
the estimation of the audience, a speech was too 
tedious or lengthy, a little bell was rung, and the 
speaker was requested to descend from the stand. 


THE MITRAILLEUR, OR MACHINE-GUN. 


It is known that in the war of 1866 the Prussian 
needle gun made itself a name and reputation asa 
very effective weapon. Later M. Chassepot of France 
invented what is known as the Chassepot rifle, 
which has been adopted in the French army. 
These rival weapons are now being tested in actual 
battle, and thus far the events seem to prove the 
needle-gun the more effective. Since the beginning 
of the present war we have had accounts of a new 





kind of cannon used by the French, called the 
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Mitrailleur, or machine-gun. The London Globe 
gives a description of it from which we condense 
the following: The machine-gun consists of a clus- 
ter of barrels, either bound together or bored out 
of solid metal, and mounted on the same principle 
as an ordinary field-gun. Atafew hundred yards, 
indeed, it would be difficult to distinguish between 
these weapons, as far as outward appearance goes. 
To the barrel is attached a massive breech action, 
capable of being opened and closed by a lever. 
When the gun comes into action the breech is drawn 
back, a steel plate full of cartridges is dropped into 
its corresponding slot, and the breech block thrust 
forward and secured. The gun is now on full cock, 
and contains from thirty to forty cartridges, which 
are fired off by a “ barrel organ” handle, either one 
by one, as the handle goes round click-clack, or in a 
volley by a rapid turn of the wrist. When the gun 
is empty the breech block is again withdrawn, the 
steel plate carrying the empty cartridge cases lifted 
out, and a fresh plate dropped in if necessary. The 
advantage possessed by the machine-gun is that it is 
never ina “panic”. Bullets may rain around, bursting 
shells may fill the air; still the thirty-seven barrels 
of the Mitrailleur shoot like one man, and at 800 or 
1,000 yards will pour volley after volley of deadly 
concentrated fire into a circle of from ten to twelve 
feet in diameter. No boring or fixing of fuses is 
necessary, and the whole operation is performed so 
rapidly that two steady men could maintain a fire of 
ten discharges per minute. On the other hand, it is 
feared that the ordinary field-gun, having so much 
longer range, may disable the Mitrailleur before it 
can be brought near enough to use effectually. Time 
will prove whether this be so. It is stated that ata 
recent trial of the machine-gun 300 horses were 
killed at two discharges, within three minutes. 


Pencil- Markings. 
..--Hope should be the servant of gratitude. 
.++-To seek to please God is the height of refine- 
ment. 


...-The great doctrine of the Bible: faith in the 
inspiration and providence of God. 


...-The clearest and dearest of all rights, is the 
right to walk with God—to please him and be in- 
spired by him. 

..--To be able to enjoy every thing, and yet be 
dependent on nothing but God for happiness, is the 
perfection of character. 

....8eek love and not praise; warm hearts, and 
not cold admiration; the rest of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and not the danger of exaltation. 


..+-The improvement-seeker is sure to be lucky, 
to find gold under every stone he turnsup. Im- 
provement is happiness which has continuance. 


....Spiritual presence should be considered the 
necessary of life, and personal presence a luxury: 
true love seeks not the presence but the nobleness of 
its object. 

....Keep the eye single to these two points, that 
our future portion is full union with God, and that 
now all things work together for our good. Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come.” 


-..[n time of tria] fall back on Christ, on gen- 
erous confidence in him, and his life and love will 
ooze through and remove the cloud, and charge all 
our consciousness with a delicious peace, in which 
we shall see clearly, feel truthfully, and act nobly. 
We can not learn too soon, that in retiring and rest 
shall we be saved, in quietness and confidence is our 
strength.} 


-+».Do not desire to get out of trial of any kind, 
but turn your attention away from it to God, where 
it belongs. We must learn to control our thoughts. 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 





The following beautiful lines descriptive of ‘a pore per- 
soun” are taken from the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
a work which still maintains its place in the front rank of 
English classics. Its author, Geoffrey Chaucer, was no priest- 
worshiper, and, indeed, took pleasure in pointing out clerical 
sins; but that he was not a scoffer at genuine religion may be 
fairly inferred from this ideal sketch, and other portions of his 
writings. The orthography here given is identical with that in 
practice in Chaucer’s time, 1828-1400. 

A True Parson. 
A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a pore Persoun of a toun; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel truly wolde preche ; 

His parisschens devoutly wold he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, 
And in adversité ful pacient ; 

And such he was i-proved ofte sithes. 

Ful loth were him to curse for his tythes; 

But rather wolde he — out of dowte, 

Unto his pore parisschens aboute, 

Of his offryn , and eek of his substaunce. 
He cowde in litel thing ban suffisance. 
Wyd was his parissche, and houses fer asondur, 
But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thondur, 
In siknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, 
Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 
This noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte, 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 
And this - he addid yit therto, 
That if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo? 
For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wondaur is a lewid man to ruste; 
Wel oughte a prest ensample for to give, 
By — how that his scheep schulde 

lyve. 

He sette not his benefice to huyre, 
And lefte his scheep encombred in the myre, 
And ran to Londone, unto seynte Poules, 
To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 
Or with a brethurhede be withholde; 
But dwelte at hoom, and kepte well his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not my e. 
He was a schepperde and no mercenarie ; 
And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to senful man nought dispitous, 
Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 
But in his teching discret and benigne. 
To drawe folk to heven by fairnesse, 
By good ensample, was his busynesse : 
But it were eny persone obstinat, 
What so he were of high or lowe estat, 
Him wolde he snybbe scharply for the nones, 
A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher now is. 
He waytud after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve. 





THE SPREAD OF INVENTIONS. 


Some of our contemporaries have called at- 
tention to the rapidity with which certain im- 
portant inventions have matured and have been 
spread throughout the civilized world. They 
refer us to the progress of steam navigation ; to 
the development of photography, and the great 
industrial importance it has gained in the brief 
time that has elapsed since the first discoveries 
of Daguerre and Talbot; to electro-plating and 
kindred forms of electro-metallurgy, the birth of 
which dates back only about twenty years; and 
to the electric telegraph, which, within the mem- 
ory of even the younger men of the present 
generation, spun the first thread of that magic 
net-work which now spreads through every land 
and every sea. 

Now, it is true enough that these great prac- 
tical discoveries of the age have spread thus 
rapidly, but it is only in our own day and gen- 
eration that this has come to pass, and even now 
we might note aeons exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. If we look back through several cen- 
turies, we shall see that improvements in the 
arts have traveled very slowly from one land to 
another. In fact, they have rarely been propa- 
gated except by conquest or emigration. 

The manufacture and use of sugar were 
known in Spain in the 9th century, but it was 
not till five hundred years later that they had 
reached England. e silk manufacture is even 
simpler than that of sugar, and yet it required 
1,200 years to make the journey from Constan- 
tinople to London, and 200 years more to cross 


| the Atlantic to our own shores. The progress 


of woolen and cotton manufactures around the 
world was equally slow. 

This has been true, not only of “ great inven- 
tions,” but of some of the simplest and most 
convenient things ever devised. The earliest 
mention of chimneys, such as are used in our 
day, is ina Venetian inscription, which states 
that some were thrown down by an earthquake 
in 1347. But they could not have been intro- 
duced into England until the 16th century, since 
old Hollinshed mentions them among the grow- 
ing luxuries and corruptions of his day. Forks 
were first known in Italy toward the end of the 
15th century. It was a hundred years before 
they came into use in France, and nearly a hun- 
dred more before they had traveled as far north- 
ward as Scotland. Their introduction into Eng: 
land was at first ridiculed as a piece of affecta- 
tion and effeminacy. In one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, “your fork-carving traveler” 
is spoken of with great contempt, and Ben Jon- 
son, too, joined in the laugh against them. 

In repeated instances, the progress of inven- 
tions has been thus resisted by the popular 
clamor, and even opposed by popular violence. 
The first man who appeared with an umbrella 
in the streets of London drew down upon him- 
self a pelting shower of mud and stones, which 
was worse than the rain against which he had 
spread the new-fangled protection. The old 
way of making boards was by splitting up the 
logs with wedges; and clumsy as the method 
was, it was no easy matter to persuade the world 
that there was a better. Saw-mills were first 
used in Europe in the 15th century. In 1663 
a Dutchman built one in England, but the pub- 
lic outcry against it was so vehement that he 
was soon obliged to decamp; and for the next 
hundred years no one ventured to repeat the ex- 
periment. In 1768 a rash adventurer began 
to erect another mill, but a conservative mob 
gathered at once, and tore it down.—Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 


NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Charles Wentworth Dilke in his “Greater Brit- 
ain” represents the natives in New Zealand as hay- ~ 
ing more intelligence and natural ability than has 
been commonly supposed. He says: 


In general, the newspaper editors and idle ‘talkers 
of the frontier districts of a colony in savage lands 
speak with mingled ridicule and contempt of the 
men with whom they daily struggle; at best, they 
see in them no virtue but ferocious bravery. The 
Kansas and Colorado papers call Indians “ fiends,” 
“ devils,” or dismiss them laughingly in peaceful 
times as “ bucks,” whose lives are worth, perhaps, 
a buffalo’s, but who are worthy of notice only as 
potential murderers or thieves. Such, too, is the 
tone of the Australian press concerning the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of Queensland or Tasmania. Far 
otherwise do the New Zealand papers speak of the 
Maori warriors. They may sometimes call them 
grasping, overreaching jraders, or underrate their 
capability of receiving civilization of a European 
kind, but never do they affect to think them less 
than men, or to advocate the employment toward 
them of measures which would be repressed as in- 
famous if applied to brutes. We should, I think, 
see in this peculiarity of conduct, not evidence of 
the existence in New Zealand of a spirit more cath- 
olic and tolerant toward savage neighbors than that 
which the English race displays in Australia or 
America, but rather a tribute to the snpeene in 
virtue, intelligence, and nobility of min 
4 - Maori, over the Red Indian or the Australian 

ack. 

It is not only in their treatment of their women 
that the Maories show their chivalry. One of the 
most noble traits of this great people is their habit 
of “proclaiming” the districts in which lies the 
cause of war as the sole fighting-ground, and never 
touching their enemies, however defenseless, when 
found elsewhere. European nations might take 
a lesson from New Zealand Maories in this and other 
points. 


A good story is told of a cleryman residing at 
Calais, Me. In the kindness of his heart the reverend 
gentleman invited a footman to get into his wagon 
and ride. The clerical gentleman asked his com- 

anion “if he was prepared to die,” whereupon the 
atter leaped from the wagon and fled to a place of 





safety, doubtless considering the — synony- 
mous with “ Yeur money or your life.” 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Tne Bavarian government has forbidden the 
promulgation of the Bull of Papal Infallibility in 
that kingdom. 


An Irish congress is in session in Cincinnati, 
having for its object the union of various Irish 
organizations in the United States and Canada. 


EXTENSIVE fires are raging in the woods in Cana- 
da, more especially in the neighborhood of Ottawa. 
Whole towns are said to be on fire; villages have 
been burned, and the inhabitants obliged to flee. On 
Gilmore’s extensive piling-ground near Ottawa, 
5,000,000 feet of lumber was destroyed, and 
the city itself was saved only by the greatest exer- 
tions. Fires are also said to be raging in the woods 
in the state of Maine, on the Hudson river, and 
in the northern parts of this state. 


W. H. Sewarp, on his journey to the Pacific, 
was entertained at Salt Lake City by Brigham 
Young. 


COUNTERFEIT one thousand dollar 7-30 bonds 
have recently been put in circulation. 


Tue President has issued a proclamation of neu- 
trality in regard to the present war between France 
and Prussia. 


THe C£cumenical Council, it is stated, will re- 
assemble on November 11th. 


Tue passion for boat-racing, now so rife among 
certain classes, has extended to the women. The 
papers contain accounts of a female regatta on the 
Monongahela, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tue work of sinking the great caisson for the 
East River bridge at Brooklyn is going on rapidly. 
One hundred and seventy-five men are at work be- 
low the water-line and seventy-five above it. 


Many interesting papers have been presented at 
the meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in the city of Troy. 
The next No. of the CrrcuLar will contain a brief 
sketch of the discussions of the Association. 


THE officers of the New York and Erie railroad 
have issued an order forbidding the transportation 
and sale of the WV. Y. Tribune along its line, in re- 
taliation for the unsparing criticism of the manage- 
ment of the road by that paper. 


TuE presidents of the New York and Erie, New 
York Central and Hudson River, and Pennsylvania 
Central Railroads, have lately had a meeting at Sar- 
atoga, and agreed upon a uniform rate for through 
freight {on these roads. The rate, as given in the 
NV. Y. World, is just double what it has been during 
the summer. 


A NEW and magnificent hotel, called the Grand 
Central, has just been opened in New York city, at 
a total cost of $2,000,000. It is located on Broad- 
way between Amity and Bleeker-st., and will accom- 
modate 1,500 guests. It has a white marble front 
of 175 feet. 


Tue WN. Y. Tribune paid $2,280 in gold for the 
transmission of a single dispatch over the Atlantic 
Cable, descriptive of the battle of Gravelotte, Aug. 
18th, a larger sum than has ever before been paid for 
a single dispatch. 

OnE of the Siamese twins has lately had an at- 
tack of paralysis in his left side, which almost 
wholly deprived him of speech and the use of his 
limbs. The other twin seems to experience no 
ill effects from the attack. 

THERE has been no fighting reported between the 
Prussians and French since the last terrible battle 
at Gravelotte near Metz, on the 18th inst., at which 
the King of Prussia and Count Von Bismark were 
present. The result was a Prussian victory, but 
the sacrifice of life was fearful. The contending 
forces doubtless find it necessary to rest and recruit 
after such a series of desperate encounters. A strong 
Prussian force is left to besiege Metz, while the main 
body of the army, it is understood, is advancing 
on Paris. The French General McMahon, at the 
latest accounts, was evacuating Chalons and con- 
centrating an army at Rheims, the head-quarters of 


the Emperor. Gen. Trochu is energetically prepar- 
ing for the defense of Paris. The Corps Legislatif has 
stormy debates over the situation, in which little if 
any notice is taken of the Emperor and Empress Re- 
gent. Nothing is said about the Prince Imperial. 


RESPONSES, 


Poplar Ridge, Aug. 21, 1870. 
....-The CrkcuLAR comes as a very welcome visi- 
tor. It is freighted always with some resurrection 

news. J. T. T. E. 
....I regard your paper a8 a medium of truth, and 
read it for instruction, edification and amusement. 

R. T. E. 

Portland, Me., Aug. 17, 1870. 
....Since reading the CrrcULAR I have felt the 
irresistible truth it utters; it shows mankind how to 
love and deal justly with one another—how, in short, 
heaven may be made on earth. I have often wished 
1 could become a member of your Community, and 
work out with you the principles I find in the Cir- 
CULAR. I shall ever pray for your success and pros- 


perity. R. 8. 

Rockford, I., Aug. 18, 1870. 
....The CrRCULAR has always been a love-letter 
tome. For truly do I love it for the truth it con- 
tains, and for the growing interest I have received 
in Communism through it. I more and more loathe 
the selfish spirit that surrounds me. I love 
Communism, and rejoice in all the good that 
attends you. I feel an increase of faith and love, 
with a greater devotion for the establishment of the 
Kindom of Heaven upon earth. As an earnest of 
my love for the CrrcuLAR | enclose $5.00 to aid in 
sending it free to those who ure unable to pay for 

it. Iam yours ever in the love of the truth, H. R. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


R—, Aug. 23, 1870. 

As I have taken the CrrcuLar for more than a 
year without paying for it, and do not now feel able to 
pay for it, I am sorry to say, you may discontinue it. 

Yours very respectfully, ——. ——. 

We will gladly continue to send you the C1rcuLAR 
free, if you would like to thus receive it. We trust 
no one who desires to read the CrrcuLarR, but is 
unable to pay for it, will have any hesitation in send- 
ing for it. We expect that the spirit of Communism 
will work more and more among our outside friends, 
and that many will consider it a privilege to send 
more than the nominal price of the CrrcULaR, in 
order that it may continue to go “without money 
and without price” to those who are in less fayored 
circumstances. 

To G. W.: Your lines on the European war are 
somewhat imperfect in style and versification. 

To Oliver Cromwell: If the dangers and liabilities 
of close inter-breeding are even as great as you sup- 
pose, there will be no difficulty in avoiding them by 
Communities which favor frequent interchanges of 
members, and at the same time receive every year 
hundreds of applications for membership. The 
Modern Thinker, noticed below, contains the best 
presentation that we have seen of the general sub- 
ject in which you are interested. 

(2 The notice published in Nos. 20 and 21, that 
“after the first of September the CrrcuLaR will be 
sent to only such foreign subscribers as have sent us 
money to prepay the postage,” was not intended for 
our Canada subscribers : postage does not have to be 
prepaid on papers sent to Canada. 


THE MODERN THINKER. 
“ An organ for the most advanced speculations in phi- 
losophy, science, sociology and religion.” Pp. 8 
ryt and publisher, 19 Bank-st., New 
fb Napa magazine is conducted by Positivists of 
the French school; but it is a sort of picnic 
ground for writers of various other radicalisms. 
We like it for its independence and liberality; but 
we pity its atheism and anti-immortalism, as we 
would pity the wailings of lost children. We hope 


it may operate as an aperient and forerunner to|- 


American Positivism, which will include among 
the facts of the universe such things as spiritual ex- 
perience and revivals. It contains an article on Scien- 
tifie Propagation, by J. H. N., which will be inter- 
esting to many of the readers of the CrrcouLar. 





We have copies for sale at $1.50, postage paid. 





Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CircuLar, Horticulture &c, Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. : 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.0. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commo- 
wism or CompLex Marartace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applicatious for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-C ities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watuxcrorp Communtry), WALLINGFoRD, Cony. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa.iicrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Sarvation Prom Sin, THe Exp or Cunistian Fatra; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes, Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Cracuar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tus Taarrse’s Goze; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in eloth, $1.50, 

Marz Oomrinence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 








Back Voiumes or Tue“ Circonar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the CircvLan office, 

Mussas. Tavswer & Comrasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Sociatisus, and the 
Trarren'’s Guipz for sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 





